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HIGH SPEED PLOWING 


Think what you can 
accomplish — pulling 
two 14-inch bottoms 
up to 5 miles an hour. 
And it’s better plowing. 
Again—A-C Cham- 
pionship plows won at 
1937 plowing matches. 


QUICK-HITCH CULTIVATOR 


Still quickest and 
easiest to attach or 
detach. In less than 5 
minutes you are ready 
for other work. Quick- 
acting power lift. Pre- 
determined lift. 


FULL-VIEW SAFETY MOWER 


Safest mower built. 
Cutter bar in full view 
of operator. Also double 
safety feature for your 
protection. Quick- 
hitch. Extra high lift. 


and you RIDE IN COMFORT 
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TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S. 


See USL 
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Get relief from noise, 
hard riding, or shout- 
ing ata team. Enjoy 
the comfort of 
air tires, shock- 
proof steering, 
smooth, quiet 
operation, seat 
cushion, backrest. 
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TO BETTER LIVING 


TO BETTER FARMING 


TO MORE PROFIT 
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TO MAKE YOUR TIME WORTH MORE... 
BUY AN ALLIS-CHALMERS WC TRACTOR 


The fast-stepping WC Tractor brings you an 
opportunity to shorten your hours—because 
you accomplish so much more every hour 
in the field. It makes your time worth more 


—‘‘raises your pay’’ in the form of increased 
profit. Why? With an air-tired WC, you pull two 
14-inch plows up to 5 miles an hour—it’s like add- 
ing an extra bottom to a slower outfit. A-C Quick- 
Hitch Implements save your time between jobs— 
you attach or detach in less than 5 minutes, with- 
out special tools. The quick-acting power 

lift saves as much as one day out 
of six when cultivating. You haul 
on the road up to 10 miles an hour. 
All year long you get the benefits— 
more work done, better work, 
lower cost. And you ridein comfort! 


See for yourself why a light, FAST 
tractor accomplishes more than a 
slow, heavy tractor. Then SAVE 
THE DIFFERENCE! Send the 
coupon today for FREE catalog. 


See eRe eee eee eee 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept.43,Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Send FREE catalogs checked. 


I farm ema (0 4-Plow Tractor 

(0 2-Plow WC Tractor [] Track-Type Tractor 
() 2-Plow Tractor (Std.) [] All-Crop Harvester 
(J 3-Plow Tractor (Cultivating) (J High Speed Plows 
(] 3-Plow Tractor (Standard) C] Implements 
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A PUBLIC INSTITUTION 


Most folks know the New York State Colllege of Agriculture for its instruction of un- 


dergraduates and graduate students, agricultural research, and as the headquarters for 
the State Extension Service. 


Of late, another service, little known to the public, has asssumed sizeable proportions. 
Each year more and more farmer organizations and other groups of citizens go to the 
College for their annual meetings or for short periods of special instruction. Below are a 
few of the groups to which the College played host and lent the services of the faculty 
for counsel or instruction in 1937. 


@ Short Course for Commercial Florists 

Eighth Annual School for Missionaries 

Farm and Home Week 

Annual Poultry Judging and Breeding School 

Annual Flower Show 

Annual Meeting of the Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
Third Annual Beef Cattle Day 

State Country Life Conference 

The American Society of Animal Production 

State 4H Club Congress 

Summer School for Town and Country Ministers 

Field Day for Growers of Certified Seed 

Four-Day Conference on Present-Day Public Problems 
New York State Jersey Cattle Club Summer Field Day 
National Potato Improvement Conference 

New York Section of Society of American Foresters 
Tenth Annual Cornell Egg Grading and Marketing School 
Cornell Newspaper Institute for Editors and Publishers 
Landscape Training School 


@ Animal Nutrition School for Manufacturers and Distributors 


Outstanding Events for 1938 


Farm and Home Week, February 14 - 19 


School for Town and County Highway Superintendents, June 22 - 25 
Northeastern Poultry Producers’ Council, June 23 - 24 


Middle Atlantic States Grange Lecturers’ Conference, Aug. 9 - 13 


The New York State College of Agriculture is indeed a public institution. Its adminis- 
trators are glad of every opportunity to serve the people of the State. 
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Nuts For New York Farms 


New York State, the interested ob- 

server is impressed with the large 
number of nut trees. In the fence 
rows and fields native hickories of 
several species abound, and butter- 
nuts are common. In some localities 
black walnuts have been planted in 
nearly every dooryard. These trees 
are abundant evidence of the inter- 
est of the farmer in growing nut trees. 

To one familiar with the possibili- 
ties of nut growing there is, however, 
something wrong with the picture. 
Practically all of these trees are 
seedlings that bear nuts of inferior 
quality that are for the most part 
small and hard to crack. Such trees 
are of course better than none, but 
how much better it would be if the 
same space and care were given graft- 
ed trees of good varieties. It is appar- 
ently little appreciated that the bet- 
ter varieties of nuts, as for example 
the Thomas black walnut, are as 
much superior to the ordinary run of 
wild seedlings as the fruit of a culti- 
vated apple is better than the pasture 
wilding. 


LT driving along the highways of 


HE limitations of nut growing in 

the state must of course be real- 
ized. New York is at the northern lim- 
it of the range of most nut bearing 
trees and it must be admitted that 
some parts of the state have a climate 
so rigorous that only butternuts and 
the hardiest of the hickories will 
grow. In Western and Southern New 
York, however, particularly in the 
fruit growing districts, much can be 
done to improve the quality of the 
nut crop. 


At the present time there is little 
justification for encouraging anyone 
to raise nut trees as a commercial 
venture to make money. It is, how- 
ever, to be recommended as one of 
the things that may be done to make 
the farm a better place on which to 
live. As has been pointed out re- 
peatedly, farming is a way of life 
and anything that makes farm life 
more attractive and satisfying de- 
serves attention. 


The improvement of the farm nut 
supply is along two main lines. One 
is the increase in the kinds of nuts 
raised, and the other and most impor- 
tant is establishing trees of better va- 
rieties either by planting grafted trees 
or by topworking trees already in 
place. 


The kinds of nuts adapted to New 


By L. H. MacDaniels 


York farms, at least in the more fav- 
orable locations, are Black Walnuts, 
Hickories, Butternuts, Japanese Wal- 
nuts, Filberts and probably the hardy 
strains of the English Walnut. Some 
of the hybrid Chinese chestnuts show 
promise of being blight resistant but 
have not been tested in enough differ- 
ent locations or long enough to have 
much confidence in their performance. 
The pecan, even the earliest strains, 
has not ripened sufficiently well in 
any part of the state to be worth 
planting. 


HOOSING the best varieties is of 
the greatest importance for with 
most species of nuts there is variation 





in variety requirements, particularly 
in their hardiness and length of grow- 
ing season necessary to mature the 
nuts. The larger proportion of vari- 
eties discovered and named have orig- 
inated south of New York and when 
planted here fail to mature. As yet 
many varieties have not been tested 
in the North to learn their require- 
ments. In choosing varieties, there- 
fore, only those of Northern origin or 
which have been tested and found 
satisfactory should be planted. It 
should be borne in mind also that 
some seasons in the North are so 
lacking in heat that practically none 
of the nuts, even the native hick- 
ories, will mature. The season of 1937 
was of this nature so that Concord 
grapes, and some of the late apples 
froze in the field without ripening. 


On the basis of experience gained, 
the most promising varieties are 
about as follows. Among the black 
walnuts the variety Thomas has given 
by far the best results. At Ithaca in 
1937 it was the only sort, among 
about twenty that fruited, that ma- 
tured satisfactorily. The Ten Eyck 
also has matured fairly well but is 
not such a good variety as the Thom- 
as in size and cracking quality. Two 
varieties originating in New York are 
the Snyder and the Tasterite. These 





are without much doubt well adapted 
to the region but as yet are not being 
propagated by the nurserymen. The 
Ohio and the Stabler have not given 
good results in the North. 


ARIETIES of hickories because of 

the long time required to come 
into bearing have not been tested as 
well as the black walnuts. Those 
which have fruited at Ithaca have 
not matured well. Varieties of North- 
ern origin have been located and are 
being tested. About the only recom- 
mendation that can be made is to top- 
work trees to the best local types or 
to scions from Northern varieties 
such as the Fox, Wilcox, Taylor, Da- 
vis and Bauer. 


Hardy varieties of filberts have been 
obtained by hybridizing American 
species with European sorts. Among 
the more promising of these are the 
Bixby and the Buchanan. European 
varieties giving the best results at the 
Geneva Station are the Barcelona, 
Italian Red, Kentish Cob, and Red 
Lambert. As a result of an extensive 
breeding program at the Geneva Ex- 
periment Station, new varieties of 
hybrid filberts will without doubt be 
introduced in the near future. 


MONG the Japanese walnuts, the 

heartnut type is the most valu- 
able. The varieties Lancaster, Faust, 
Bates and Ritchie are being propa- 
gated and deserve trial. The first 
named is probably less hardy than 
the others. Good varieties of butter- 
nuts have been found but are not be- 
ing grown because of difficulties with 
propagation. 


The varieties of English walnut 
planted in past years have not proven 
hardy. The newly introduced Car- 
pathian strain, however, comes from 
a region with an even more rigorous 
climate than most of New York and is 
very promising for trial. New varie- 
ties of hybrid Chinese chestnuts that 
are very promising are the Hobson 
and the Carr. These are doubtfully 
hardy in localities outside the fruit 
growing districts. 


In an article of this sort it is im- 
possible to go into details of culture 
and grafting. Such information is 
available at the State Experiment 
Station on request. It is to be hoped 
that the growing of improved nut trees 
on the homesteads of the State will 
increase as a contribution to more 
abundant rural living. 
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Cornell Govers The State 


By George Butts, Supervisor, Farm Study Courses 


S this is read, there is scattered 
A tzoustout New York State a 

body of more than fifteen hun- 
dred men and women most of whom 
do not know any of the others, nor 
have most of them ever seen Cornell 
University. They are Cornell students, 
nevertheless, in the sense that they are 
enrolied for definite courses of in- 
struction under members of the fac- 
ulty of the College of Agriculture. 
They are the students in the Cornell 
Farm Study, or correspondence, 
courses. 

The story of the Cornell Farm Study 
courses harks back to Howard A. Ste- 
venson, a former editor of the Cornell 
Countryman and now managing edi- 
tor and publisher of the Cornell Alum- 
ni News. It was in 1920 that “Steve”, 
as he is known to hundreds of alumni 
and friends, assumed charge of the 
old Cornell Reading Courses for the 
Farm with full power from Professor 
Bristow Adams to do with as he saw 
fit. 


ao reading courses had a long 
and illustrious history and well 
served the needs of thousands of farm 
people. They were essentially series 
of bulletins sent to any person who 
asked to be enrolled. They had one 
inherent fault, however, in that the 
student received the whole series of 
‘Jessons” regardless of whether he 
studied and understood the bulletins. 

It soon became apparent to Steve 
that the reading courses had become 
in reality only a_ not-too-efficient 
method of distributing bulletins. They 
were gradually discontinued, there- 
fore, and in their place came the Cor- 
nell Farm Study Courses. 


As the name implies, these courses 
require study on the part of the stu- 
dent. The courses consist in general 
of a series of mimeographed reading 
assignments with explanatory notes, 
each followed in a later mailing by 
questions to be answered by the stu- 
dent as a report on that lesson. These 
reports are sent to the College where 
they are forwarded to the particular 
professor or instructor in charge of 
the course. He reads, grades, and 
comments on each report and it is 
then returned. The student receives 
his lessons one at a time as he sends 
in his reports. This insures that the 
efforts of the College are spent only 
on persons who are really interested. 
Furthermore, most of the courses re- 
quire reports on practical farm oper- 
ations. These so-called practical ex- 


ercises bridge the gap between the- 
ory and practice. The courses are 
based on textbcoks, builetins, and 
much especially prepared mimeo- 
graphed material. 


INCE “Steve” left the College in 1925 
there have been many changes in 
the names, the number, and the se- 
lection of the courses offered. It is a 
tribute to his ability as an educator 
and administrator, however, that the 


form or structure of the courses and 
the technique of handling them have 
remained practically unchanged. 


In the past twelve years more than 
twenty-five thousand have enrolled 
for courses, they have sent in more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand 
lesson reports, and nearly ten thou- 
sand have completed their courses 
and been awarded certificates on the 
recommendation of the College fac- 
ulty. 

Impressive as these figures may be, 
they give no hint of what I consider 
the most important part of the story. 
For want of a better term we shall 
call it the spirit of the Cornell Farm 
Study Courses. In all of our rela- 
tions with students we try to make 
them understand that enrollment en- 
titles them to something more than 
a routine grading of papers and mail- 
ing of lesson materials. We try to es- 
tablish a personal relationship be- 
tween student and teacher. We en- 
courage the student to ask questions 
about his farm problems whether or 
not such questions have a direct bear- 
ing on the course for which he is en- 
rolled. 


i jpnonid students respond to this op- 
portunity to get personal help and 
guidance direct from the College is 
one of the most satisfying aspects of 
my job as supervisor of these courses. 
On the average I write about two 


hundred perscnal letters each month 
to students and prospective students. 
Through the years I have felt as if I 
had become well acquainted with lIt- 
eraily hundreds of New York farm- 
ers merely through correspondence. 

It is a privilege to be part of an or- 
ganization which carries useful infor- 
mation to the farm people of the state. 
It is likewise a challenge and some- 
times a positive source of embarrass- 
ment. Because we have given helpful 
advice on how to raise baby chicks, we 
are sometimes called upon to advise 
on domestic relations and even on the 
making of wills. As a rule, however, 
students ask sensible and searching 
questions and they usually express 
their appreciation for the help they 
have received. 


The catalog of courses for 1937-38 
lists and describes twenty separate 
courses in farm management, market- 
ing, beekeeping, dairying, sheep, 
swine, fruit growing, poultry, soil 
management, farm mechanics, and 
vegetable crops. This catalog can be 
obtained at the office in Roberts Hall. 
Mail requests should be addressed to 
Cornell Farm Study Courses, Ithaca, 
New York. 


Scholastic Society Holds Initiation 


Sixteen students from the colleges 
of Agriculture and Home Economics 
were among the 92 Cornellians initi- 
ated into Phi Kappa Phi, national hon- 
orary society, at the initiation ban- 
quet held in Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall January 13. 


W. H. Carrier M.E. ’01, the only 
alumnus to be elected to the society 
this year, was the principal speaker 
of the evening. His topic was “Contri- 
butions of Science to Industry”. 


Two women, Lorraine Sibley Gall 
38 and Barbara Emma Sturges ’38, 
were among the twelve selected from 
the College of Agriculture. The men 
selected were John Nicholas Belkin 
39, John Grobe Brereton ’38, John 
Hinset ’38, Chester Alonzo Gordon ’38, 
Albert Herman Harrington ’38, Felix 
Hirsch ’38, Morris Malin ’38, Leslie 
Scott Nichols ’38, John Strong Nieder- 
hauser ’39, and Herbert Lester Seidel- 
man ’38. 


Those selected from the Home Eco- 
nomics College were Mary Esther 
Dixon ’38, Genevieve Elizabeth Dzie- 
giel ’38, Helen Louise Reichert ’38, 
and Phyllis Virginia Wheeler ’38. 
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The New Albania 


N the 28th of November Alba- 
Orne celebrated twenty-five years 

of self-government, twenty-five 
years of change, of progress. Capital 
Tirana’s main streets glistened with 
cleanliness, bristled with flags of red 
carrying the black double-headed 
eagle, were festooned with streamers, 
decorated with arches bearing pic- 
tures of King Zog, pylons of tall tim- 
bers noting the memorable years, 
flashed with gay lights. It was much 
the same in all the larger towns and 
cities. Albania really celebrated its 
anniversary with dedications, memor- 
ials, fireworks, parades, balls and 
parties—in the towns. In the smail 
country villages it was another story. 


The majority of peasant farmers, to 


whom independence meant far more* 


than to townspeople, in cessation of 
constant oppression, in lifting a four- 
hundred-year-old veil of suspicion and 
distrust, had relatively little part in 
the seriousness and the fun of the 
event. A mighty little part of the an- 
niversary appropriations was spent 
for this 85 per cent of the people 
Some was. Some villages played a 
brilliant role in coloring the gather- 
ing with their picturesque and an- 
cient costumes. But to the majority 
the occasion had little significance. 
No one took the trouble to take the 
celebrations out where they were. So 
most of them did nothing; stayed 
home. The women did, to be sure. 


Albania is like this all the time, in 
many ways. It’s like a melon I had for 
breakfast this morning. Outside it 
was a good honeydew; inside it was 
something else: rather green, not 
much in flavor, just undeveloped. Not 
rotten inside, mind you, not a bit of 
it. But still in a stage where much 
experimenting and much improve- 
ment can be done. 


HE new Albania has 560 elemen- 

tary schools for its rural children 
(there were none in 1912), whose 
mothers and fathers can neither read 
nor write, though many can speak 
two languages. Schools, yes. But only 
5-year, and in the remote districts 4- 
year, courses, with teachers inade- 
quately trained, forced to live and 
work under none-too-pleasant condi- 
tions. 

Along the curving sandy shore of 
Durazzo bay a summer beach colony 
of vividly painted concrete, stone, and 
brick villas attracts the sweltering 
city dweller of means. He is warm on 
chilly nights, protected from malarial 





By Merrill Knapp °35 


mosquitoes by municipal control. His 
country cousin lived in mud-brick 
one- or two-room houses, windowless, 
smoky from the inside fires, thatch- 
roofed, two-hundred years ago. He 
does today. Anopehlines need not be 
kept out, they’re always in, lurking in 
dim corners by day, wreaking havoc 
by night. 

In this land that has been agricul- 
tural since time began, more than 
half of the farmers still use the nar- 





row, wood plow, hewn from slim tree 
trunks. Strangely, perhaps, they do a 
wonderful job of mellowing the soil— 
but an ox team can do only a third 
of an acre a day; tragically slow and 
laborious when the space between 
rain-soaked and sun-baked fields is 
often fifteen to twenty days. 


Remember, 85 per cent of Albanians 
are farm folk. America’s rural 35 per 
cent has long been served by state 
colleges, experiment stations, exten- 
sion workers, vocational courses, a 
progressive federal department of 
agriculture. Albania has one single 
school of agriculture for boys at Kav- 
aja, made possible, oddly enough, 
through American incentive, the Near 
East Foundation. There is a new gov- 
ernment agricultural agent system, but 
the young men in it have had scant 
opportunity for training as yet. 


HE larger places, Tirana, Korca, 

Valona, Shkodra, have health cen- 
ters, serving princinally the urban 
people. Chief among the all too few 
rural ones is Kavaja, run in co- 
operation with the American School. 
A trained doctor and nurse are at the 
disposal of surrounding farmers. Yet 
only two years ago the malarial inci- 
dence of Kavaja was estimated at 75 
per cent. In a small village where a 
branch center is located, a test this 
year indicated 60 per cent of the peo- 
ple subject to venereal disease. Under- 
nourishment stalks the streets and 
muddy farm roads with undersized 
hungry children. No one knows the 


length of life, but able-bodied men 
over 45 are hard to find. 

Would you believe women still wore 
veils anywhere in the world? They 
did here till last March; now, many, 
unable to comply with the strict Mos- 
lem code, a code a single law can 
never break, stay always at home 
rather than appear unveiled. In the 
south women still carry loads on 
their backs, fuel, food, and farm pro- 
duce, as they have done for centuries. 
The new law, with all good intentions, 
has not placed the women on the 
horse and the man on the ground; she 
still trudges patiently behind, bare- 
foot, carrying her cheap leather or 
wooden sandals. Outwardly' the 
women are as free as in Western Eu- 
rope, yet it will be years before they 
actually are. 


LBANIA has electricity—in the 

cities. It’s not very good elec- 
tricity, because the voltage varies, and 
quite often there isn’t any, caused by 
plant break-downs and storms. No 
farm-houses are served by  elec- 
trically-pumped running water, by 
radios. Can they be when current 
costs 18c per kilowatt hour? 

There are telephones, again in the 
cities. A police system honeycombs 
the country, and the operators are al- 
ways willing to be helpful, but they 
all want to listen in. The result is 
sufficient power for calling about five 
miles, if you can shout loudly enough. 

There are roads to places the tour- 
ists want to see, good all the year 
round. But the farmers plod patiently 
through ankle-deep mud, reckon dis- 
tance by hours, never by miles. They 
are accomplished summer dust eaters. 

For all its thin veneer of western- 
ization, Albania has its attributes. A 
land of purple mountains capped with 
snow, beautiful sunsets, green win- 
ter grasses, and simple flowers; a 
land of sincere, hardworking people. 
The blood feud, save for rare out- 
breaks, has been reserved for sensa- 
tional news. Albania has a _ wide- 
awake, intelligent king, who is taking 
all his orders from no one, who is 
working hard for a land that is worth 
doing something for. He just needs 
help. 























GRADS— 


What you do is your business; 
but tell us, too, for our Former 
Student Notes. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































LD DOBBIN on the city streets 
YO has fought a losing battle with 

the rubber-tired truck, and has 
in turn adopted the rubber shoe of his 
competitor. On the farm, Dobbin’s 
competitor, the tractor, has also been 
steel shod until recently, but now 
often wears rubber wheel-wear. On 
many New York state farms, old 
Dobbin is still the mainstay for farm 
work, and on small farms will prob- 
ably remain so. But on many farms 
it remains to be seen if the horsepower 
of the “old farm plug” can compete 
with that of the sparkplug. 


Many people look at the horseless 
farm as a radical departure from the 
time-honored agricultural methods of 
our forefathers, but to others it is a 
symbol of the development of mech- 
anized agriculture in the last twenty- 
five years and an indication of what 
we may see more of in the future. 


It is surprising to see how much de- 
velopment in agricultural machinery 
there has been since the Civil War. 
The disc and spring-tooth harrow, the 
grain drill and binder, in fact, prac- 
tically all of our present planting and 
harvesting equipment have been in- 
vented or at least put into production 
since that time. Since 1900, we have 
seen the improvement of many tools 
and the development of the internal 
combustion engine, followed by the 
farm tractor, which is responsible 
in a large degree for our present 
mechanized agriculture. 


Ae stopping to realize the rapid 
advances which have been made 
in the recent past, it is not so difficult 
to look into the future and perhaps 
to visualize the day when horse-drawn 
farm machinery is relatively scarce. 
There seem to be several elements in 
the present situation which may hast- 
en this mechanizing program. With a 
rising price level, more prosperous 
and profitable times are in store for 
farmers. Farmers will be encouraged 
to increase the size of their businesses 
by more intense methods of produc- 
tion and by adding more land to their 
farms. This makes it much more ad- 
vantageous to use a tractor. 


A rising price level is also accom- 
panied by increasing feed costs which 
in turn will have their effect in rais- 
ing the cost of feeding horses. In- 
creasing horse prices for several 
years, due to an increasing price 
level and the upswing of the horse 
cycle, should result in less difference 
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Some Horseless Farms 


Tractor Power Does a Fine Job of Potato Digging 


in price between a team of good 
horses and a tractor. This will en- 
courage the replacement of horses by 
tractors, especially since the cost of 
operating tractors is not likely to in- 
crease as much with a rising price 
level as the cost of maintaining 
horses. 


The increasing cost of farm labor is 
a real problem for most farmers to- 
day. This makes it more and more nec- 
essary for farmers to use their labor 
efficiently. With a large size of busi- 
ness, farmers can economically em- 
ploy more labor-saving machinery, 
namely—tractors and _ tractor-drawn 
equipment, and thus increase the etf- 
ficiency of their labor. 


EW men are farming for their 

health, but rather are interested in 
making as much money as possible. 
The fact that some farmers are get- 
ting along without any horses shows 
that they think they make as much 
or more money in that way as by 
keeping some horses on the farm. Ac- 
tually, the tractor is more efficient for 
doing the heavy jobs on the farm be- 
cause it can do them quicker and 
save labor. Thus the jobs can more 
often be done on time. This is im- 
portant where there are apt to be un- 
favorable conditions at the time of 
peak work. In many cases, tractor- 
drawn equipment does a better job 
than horse-drawn equipment because 
the power is more adequate for the 
job. Some of the lesser advantages of 
tractors over horses are that they re- 
quire no care when not being used, 
nor do they have to be pampered in 
hot weather when work is pressing. 

The most important disadvantage 


of the tractor is that it is a rather in- 
fiexible unit of power as contrasted 
with horses. If you buy a 2- or 3-plow 
tractor, you will have plenty of power 
for your fitting operations but many 
of the other farm jobs which you 
would have to do with a tractor, re- 
quire but a small part of the power 
available. This results in a rather high 
cost for a unit of work done. In con- 
trast to this, horses may be hitched 
together in larger teams for doing the 
heavy operations and split up for the 
light one, as cultivating. Another dis- 
advantage of the tractor is the large 
investment and subsequent large cash 
cost, whereas horses may be main- 
tained by feed and labor which other- 
wise would not be used during a part 
of the year. 


Tractors are also most efficient 
when the fields are large and regular, 
for not only are they a large unit of 
power but they are also more or less 
ungainly. This advantage is being 
overcome by the manufacturers in re- 
cent years. Not only is the original 
investment in tractors quite large, but 
if much of the farm work is to be 
done efficiently with a tractor, special 
tools are required and these are quite 
expensive as compared with horse- 
drawn tools. Neither are second-hand 
tractor tools as easily obtained as 
horse-drawn ones. 


HEN, too, the operator of a tractor 

must have more or less mechani- 
cal ability if he expects to have a low 
cost of operation. A monkey wrench, 
a hammer, and a bulging biceps will 
not keep the tractor in trim. The train- 
ing given to high school boys in their 
agricultural courses today will insure 
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a more mechanically-minded genera- 
tion of tomorrow. 


The advantages of tractors over 
horses have been great enough to 
lead to the replacement of three or 
four horses with a tractor on five- or 
six-horse farms. The advantages of 
the large-power unit are thus ob- 
tained and the advantages of the more 
flexible horse power are kept by main- 
taining one team on the farm. If your 
farm is only large enough to use one 
tractor efficiently, there is some ques- 
tion as to whether you can get along 
without horses economically. It can 
be done, but even with the smaller- 
sized tractors, the one power unit will 
be found rather inflexible. The farms 
getting along without any horses most 
efficiently are probably the larger 
ones which have enough work to 
keep two tractors busy throughout 
most of the year. In this way, they 
can have a large tractor for the heav- 
ier jobs and a small one for the 
lighter jobs such as cultivating. Be- 
tween the one-tractor farms and the 
two-tractor farms, there are a great 
many that can obtain their power 
most economically at present with a 
tractor supplemented by horses. 


Some farmers are getting along 
without any horses as we have found 
in some studies that have been made 
by the college of agriculture. In a 
survey last fall of over 400 farms in 
Chenango and Ontario counties, 9 
were found which had no horses. Out 
of over 80 cost-account farms this 
year, 8 or 10 had no horses. The inter- 
esting thing is that all types of 
farms are included. On a large dairy 
farm in Chenango county with over 50 
cows, all the work was done with a 
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tractor, including spreading manure 
every day during the winter. Com- 
bined dairy and cash-crop farms in 
Ontario county were found to be us- 
ing only tractor power efficiently. The 
large specialized fruit farms are prob- 
ably the best adapted to horseless 
farming. Most of the operations on 
such farms can be done with tractor 
power supplemented by truck. Many 
of these farms are located on the 
lighter, well-drained soils with the 
trees in relatively large blocks. In 
addition, a minimum of specialized 
tractor equipment is required. 


ANY interesting combinations 

were found on the farms for get- 
ting along without horses. Most of 
them had two tractors. The second 
one was usually old and represented 
a relatively small investment. In sev- 
eral cases, the large tractor was sup- 
plemented by a home-made affair 
made out of a car engine geared down 
with one or two truck transmissions. 
These were found to be useful for 
some of the light jobs on these farms 
but their efficiency depended largely 
on their owners’ or makers’ being es- 
pecially mechanically inclined. 


One farmer took the wheels off his 
side-delivery rake and mounted the 
frame on the back of the frame of an 
old half-ton truck. A chain drive was 
then fixed up from each of the rear 
truck wheels to gears where the side- 
delivery rake wheels had been. With 
the two castor wheels on this rake, 
the outfit was found to be both flex- 
ible and efficient for turning and rak- 
ing hay. Many farmers were found to 
be constructing rubber-tired wagons 
of old auto and truck chassis at a 
very small cost. These were not only 


Large Tractors Make Fast Work on Large Fields 


used behind tractors, autos and 
trucks, but with horses as_ well. 
Trucks were used to advantage on the 
farms getting along without horses 
for all of the hauling jobs, including 
hauling hay from the field. Hay load- 
ers were often used with the trucks. 


It is true that relatively few farms 
have up to this time done away with 
their horses entirely. As previously 
pointed out, the fact that a few farm- 
ers have done so may be an indication 
of what may happen in the future. 
The shift should be accelerated by the 
recent development of more flexible 
tractors mounted on rubber tires and 
with high speeds tor getting them 
from one field and one farm to an- 
other. Combinations of tools accom- 
plishing several jobs in one operation 
and using the large power units are 
being perfected. However, the old 
saying, “Be not the first, by whom the 
new is tried, nor yet the last to lay 
the old aside”, is still good advice for 
farmers. 


Farm and Home Week of the Past 


1908—Seven hundred people at- 
tended the first Farmer’s Week to be 
held at Cornell. Two student commit- 
tees, registration and guide, were suf- 
ficient to. handle the crowds. Roberts 
Hall, the only building on the ag cam- 
pus, was the center of activities. 


1913—Twenty-five years ago—Farm 
and Home Week visitors marveled at 
the building activity which was going 
on. The horse barn which had been 
completed the year previous attract- 
ed much attention with its 69 horses 
and its annual parade. The upper 
quadrangle had just been laid out and 
Bailey Hall was in the process of 
construction. The Home Economics 
building, now Comstock Hall, was 
nearly completed except for trim- 
mings. The Biology and Forestry de- 
partments were preparing to occupy 
part of the building. Ground had been 
broken for the Forestry building, and 
the Poultry department had just taken 
possession of their new building. They 
did, however, let the Farm Manage- 
ment department have the second 
floor. This building was the eastern 
limit of the campus, but contracts 
had been let for the construction of 
an Animal Husbandry building and a 
Judging Pavilion. The Home Econom- 
ics cafeteria broke their record by 
serving a thousand people in one day. 
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ANY courses that are taught 
M from the grade school through 

college are of little value. 
They are still taught only because 
custom demands it. “It is much more 
easy to put a new course into the 
curriculum than it is to take an old 
one out,” is the substance of what 
Professor Anderson told his class in 
Rural Social Organization. We decid- 
ed to try to learn what subjects the 
students in the Colleges of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics considered 
most valuable to them in their college 
work. Professor Anderson helped on 
the making out of a questionnaire on 
which the students were to indicate 
the subjects which they had taken in 
High School and which had proved 
the most valuable in their work at 
Cornell. Professor Anderson helped 
still farther by handing out the ques- 
tionnaire during a class period in ru- 
ral sociology. 

About one hundred and ten stu- 
dents gave us their ranking of High 
School subjects in point of value. 
Thirty of the students were girls in 
Home Economics and Agriculture, and 
one was an Arts student majoring in 
Psychology. The remainder of the 
students were boys in Agriculture, 
with two in Hotel and one in Arts. 

One thing learned from the ques- 
tionnaire is that tabulating results 
from a group of questionnaires is a 
lot of work and that you can get any 
variety of answers. Some facts be- 
came pretty well proved, however. 

E were somewhat surprised to 

find that English, with which 
many students in Agriculture find a 
great deal of difficulty, was conclu- 
sively considered the most valuable 
subject by students majoring in every- 
thing from Extension and Farm Journ- 
alism to Bacteriology. With the possi- 
bility of one or two exceptions every 
one questioned ranked English among 
the five most valuable subjects taken 
in High School. It also ranked high in 
the classification referring to general 
usefulness in life outside of college. 
Nearly half of the students ranked it 
in first place, and nearly a quarter 
of all the replies ranked it second. 
The popularity of English is the more 
certain because it was the one subject 
that every one had taken in High 
School. Maybe the High School Eng- 
lish teacher isn’t so far off after all 
when she insists that you spend more 
time on English. 

Chemistry ranks second. About 
sixty-five of the seventy persons who 
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took it ranked it among the first five, 
or the most valuable 20 per cent. The 
rankings were pretty well distributed 
over the first five places. We did not 
get enough answers from the sepa- 
rate majors to prove conclusively 
which groups found chemistry the 
most valuable. We should expect that 
the bacteriology and dairy majors, 
and other scientists would rank it 
highest. As a matter of fact it was 
placed first in point of value by agri- 
cultural economics and floriculture 
majors as well. Sex made little differ- 
ence in the ranking. We should, how- 
ever, safely conclude that a good 
course in High School Chemistry is 
a big help to students at Cornell. 

HE students who had had Voca- 

tional Agriculture ranked it das 
valuable. About 80 per cent or twenty 
of the twenty-five boys who took ag 
in High School ranked it among the 
first five subjects. Twelve of them 
said that Vocational Agriculture was 
most valuable of all the High School 
subjects. 

Fifty-three of the eighty students 
who took Physics before coming to 
Cornell ranked it among the five sub- 
jects most valuable to them. Fewer 
girls had Physics in High School, and 
only about half of those who took it 
ranked it among the five most useful 
to them after entering college. 

Only fourteen girls took Home Eco- 
nomics in High School and only eight 
of them ranked it among the five sub- 
jects helping most in College. Four of 
the girls ranked Home Ec in first 
place. 

More than a hundred of the stu- 
dents took Algebra, and a little less 
than half of them placed it among 
the five subjects of most value at 
Cornell. 

General mathematics proved more 
popular than geometry. Nearly half of 
the students had had general math 
and two-thirds of this group ranked it 
among the first five High School sub- 
jects. Nearly a hundred had taken 
geometry and less than twenty ranked 
it among the first five. 

History is a subject most of the 
students had taken. About forty said 
it was among the five subjects which 
had helped most with their college 
work. Boys and girls differed little in 
their preference. 

EWER than 20 per cent of the stu- 

dents in the class had taken book- 
keeping or business subjects. Of those 
who had taken them about one-third 
ranked them among the highest five. 


One junior, majoring in Rural Edu- 
cation, had not taken any business 
subjects but noted that he would have 
found them very valuable. 

As might be expected, Latin and 
French did not in most cases rank 
high in value to the Cornell student. 
Latin was slightly more popular. 
Fourteen of the sixty-seven who took 
it ranked it among the first five in 
value and only eleven of the seventy- 
nine who took French ranked it 
among the first five. Latin proved 
most valuable to a major in educa- 
tion, and also to a student majoring 
in floriculture. One student majoring 
in rural education placed French first 
on the list. German was not included 
on the mimeographed list as many 
high schools do not teach it, but one 
student wrote it in, placing it in nine- 
teenth place. 

Few students took typewriting and 
shorthand which appeared on the list. 
Had more students taken these sub- 
jects they would undoubtedly have 
ranked high on the scale. If you have 
ever tried to take notes from many of 
the college lecturers you can easily 
see the value of short-hand, and typ- 
ing is important in all college work. 

Most of the students took Civics 
and many of them ranked it high on 
the list. Majors in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics often found it valuable in their 
courses in college. 

Music if included by the student at 
all ranked near the bottom so far as 
use in college was concerned but 
ranked very high when use for en- 
joyment outside of college was con- 
sidered. 

We wish to apologize to those peo- 
ple who filled out the questionnaire 
and who are majoring in Biologic sci- 
ences; also to all High School teach- 
ers of Biology. We are sure that near- 
ly all High School graduates have 
taken Biology but we never noticed 
that we had omitted Biology from our 
list until a grad student in Biology 
looked at the questionnaire and stat- 
ed that in his opinion we had left 
out the most important subject of all. 
Some of the students who filled out 
the blanks wrote it in anyway and 
from the results it should have 
ranked among the most useful of High 
School subjects. 

The questionnaire also included a 
column in which the students were 
asked to rank the subject as to use- 
fulness in after life. In general the 
same subjects ranked as the five most 
valuable. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































HERE’s an old saying to the 
"Tere that you should believe 

nothing you hear and only half 
that you see. Those of us who have 
followed the development of movies 
have come to realize that the latter 
part of this statement is entirely true. 
We shall skip the first part for pur- 
poses of argument. Old Mother Nature 
has as many tricks up her sleeve as 
any crafty cameraman. It is a physi- 
cal principle that light travels in a 
straight line, but when we come down 
to fine points, physicists admit that 
light bends around ‘corners, even 
without the help of mirrors or re- 
fracting mediums. 


When I was a bit younger, I used 
to stand in front of my bedroom win- 
dow and watch a row of trees that 
stretched across the hills. By a dis- 
creet and careful movement, I made 
those trees dance, play, run, or creep 
over that hill in a manner Napoleon 
himself would admire in an army. 
How? There was a flaw in the glass, 
as is frequently the case, and it was 
thicker in some places than in others. 
The light rays were bent, and by mov- 
ing my head about I made magic 
manouevers. 


CCORDING to Webster, refraction 
A is the “deflection of a ray of light, 
sound, etc., in passing obliquely from 
one medium into another in which its 
velocity is different, as from air into 
water”. All of us have noticed that 
when we wade out into the water, or 
put our fingers into the water, that 
part of us under water becomes a 
total stranger, a squat, bulging, wav- 
ering masquerade of our real self. 
Light travels more slowly in denser 
mediums, such as water, and appar- 
ently comes from a changed direction. 
Nature gets her power of deceit from 
the fact that hot air is not as dense as 
cold air, and consequently sends 
straight light rays in bent lines. Near- 
ly all of us have been out driving on 
hot summer days and dipped down a 
grade apparently to see a pond of wa- 
ter across the road. Not many of us 
realize that this “water” is actually 
the blue sky above us. The road bed 
is hotter than the air and warms the 
lower layers. These layers become 
less dense, and light rays from the 
sky bend and come to us from below. 

Occasionally, when he looks down 
into a valley, a person will see an in- 
verted tree which is really on a hill 
across the way, but turned upside 
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down by refraction. This is referred 
to as a “mirage”, the word coming 
from the French “look at’. A few of 
us have seen, and all of us have heard 
about mirages. Perhaps the most fre- 
quent illustration is that of the oasis 
a lost traveler sees in the desert. 
Though this may be a product of the 
mind, it is more than likely that it is 
a real oasis many miles away. Light 
from the oasis travels up in the air 
and down again like a ball from a 
baseball bat, except that not gravity 





but difference in air density is the 
cause of its descent. 


A® we all know, air becomes thin- 
ner as we rise in altitude, and light 
rays are refracted by the changing 
density. The outstanding example of 
this fact is offered by the sunrise and 
sunset. Due to refraction our days are 
longer than the hours of sunlight given 
in the almanac, for we see the sun sev- 
eral minutes before it rises and several 
minutes after it has set, because re- 
fraction apparently raises the sun and 
brings it into view. This effect must 
be compensated for in taking the an- 
gle of elevation of all stars, too, for 
they are raised from their true posi- 
tion, except those directly overhead. 
The bending increases as we ap- 
proach the horizon, as is shown by 
the sun which frequently approaches 
the shape of a football as a result of 
the lower edge being raised more than 
the upper edge. Occasionally a sud- 
den increase in refractive power 
causes the sun to rise and set again, 
as was observed near Capetown on 
April 10, 1927, by the S.S. Balranald. 


UR field of vision is normally 

limited by the curvature of the 
earth, but variations in the atmos- 
pheric conditions change this limit. 
Ordinarily, from the deck of a steam- 
ship, forty feet above the water, an 
object at sea level may be seen at a 
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distance of 7.27 miles, while occasion- 
ally an abnormal condition brings ob- 
jects 15 to 20 miles away into view. 
At a distance of 100 feet from the wa- 
ter level, objects further than 20 miles 
are seen only under abnormal refrac- 
tive conditions. Ships at sea fre- 
quently report seeing shore lines and 
mountains far beyond their range of 
vision. Commander C. L. Garner states 
that in 1911 while the U.S.S. Explorer 
was off the coast of Alaska, the Fair- 
weather Mountains were seen at a dis- 
tance of 330 miles, while ordinarily 
they could not be seen over 150 miles. 
This phenomena is frequently con- 
fusing to ships, for when they base 
their position on landmarks that de- 
ceive them, they obviously must doubt 
their eyes when they have to discard 
their plottings for a dead reckoning 
position .When lighthouses and other 
landmarks are seen in untrue posi- 
tions, hazards may develop. During 
the World War, one sea battle had to 
be discontinued because a mirage in- 
tervened. 


TERE are several types of abnor- 

mal refraction and mirage, espe- 
cially “looming”, and “superior” and 
“inferior mirage”. Looming is the ap- 
parent raising of an object abnor- 
mally above the horizon, the object 
being either raised without change in 
size, or enlarged and brought nearer 
to the point of observation. This is 
caused by upper air being very much 
thinner than the lower air, and fre- 
quently gives grotesque images when 
the lower air layers are moving: for 
example, the flattened peak of a moun- 
tain appears much nearer than its 
base. “Sinking” ,as opposed to loom- 
ing, lowers visible objects out of 
sight. 


Ordinarily, as the elevation in- 
creases, the temperature decreases. 
Occasionally warm air occurs over 
cold air, as when two air currents 
mix, resulting in a temperature inver- 
sion. When this inversion is sharp and 
definite, “superior mirages” are apt to 
occur. These images appear to be re- 
flected from a huge mirror held hori- 
zontally some distance in the air. 
Many complications enter in; at sea 
this inverted image may appear above 
the ship itself, the masts or funnels 
almost in contact. When the ship is 
below the horizon, it may be partially 
raised by refraction, an inverted ship 
above it, and an upright ship above 
that, joined at the waterline. Such a 


(Continued on next page) 
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sight might truly make a sailor doubt 
his eyes. 


An “inferior mirage” occurs more 
often on deserts where the lower air 
is heated. The sky may be seen below 
the eye level, a not too distant oasis 
or town seemingly situated on the far 
shore of a body of water, comparable 
to the “water” we see in the road on 
hot days. Occasionally we have a 
“lateral image” where the image ap- 
pears alongside the object it mirrors, 
but reversed in direction, and still 
more infrequently a combination of 
all of the above when the air is very 
irregular in denstiy. 


No account of mirages would be com- 
plete without reference to the Flying 
Dutchman, that phantom ship that 
ever unsuccessfully tries to sail round 
the Cape of Good Hope. This legend 
undoubtedly arose as a result of 
mirages, and what sailor would not 
tremble to see a vessel with all sails 
set sailing at full speed directly into 
a head wind? 


ME appearance of a mirage may 
be changed greatly by a small 
difference in the observer’s position, 
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just as changing the angle of a mir- 
ror will remove from sight that car 
light that shines in the rear window. 
Frequently on board ship a mirage is 
seen on deck but not on the bridge, 
or vice versa. 


We may well wonder that mirages 
do not occur more often, considering 
the instability of the atmosphere. 
Mirages occur many times immedi- 
ately upon the lifting of a fog, for 
conditions which promote for forma- 
tion also produce mirages. 

Fog is usually the result of warm 
air overlying cold surfaces, or cold 
air overlying warm surfaces. A very 
disturbed lower layer may distort ob- 
jects so much that a mock fog may 
appear, ships appearing both above 
and below it at times. The horizon it- 
self suffers from mirage, especially 
along the edges of ocean currents 
such as the Guif Stream which has a 
temperature some degrees warmer 
than the surrounding water. Ships 
have reported that the ocean appears 
like a waterfall at a distance from the 
boundary of the current. 


wee are still often consid- 
ered as weather indicators, as 
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they were by the superstitious sailors 
of old, and often are true signs. The 
fishermen of North Carolina, upon see- 
ing a mirage, always strike for shore, 
for they know a storm approaches. 
Near Alexandria Bay, New York, it is 
reported that on rough days, a patch 
of calm water is sometimes. seen. 
Boats sail into this and disappear 
from the sight of observers on shore. 
This indicates colder weather, aecord- 
ing to prognosticators, but the mete- 
orologist simply points out that it is 
the result of the lower layers of this 
“forthcoming” cold air being warmed 
by the water. Other conditions occur 
in all parts of the world, but those 
places having higher numbers of mi- 
rages are cool, high plains and pla- 
teaus, strongly heated deserts, warm 
coasts, and polar coasts are predomi- 
nant. Mirages are sometimes of inter- 
est as a novelty and as a warning of 
storms. But those sailors who are 
driven up on a strange distorted 
shore because they cannot see where 
they are going, though everything 
seems clear before their eyes, will, 
if they survive, testify that light may 
be more deceptive than darkness. 
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Prevues of Farm and Home Week 


Student Committees Named 
To Act Farmer’s Week 


In making Farm and Home Week a 
success, the various committees play 
an important part. They register and 
count the crowds of visitors, give 
them general information, help them 
find the places for lectures, and en- 
deaver to make them feel a part of 
the University life for a week. Nearly 
all the students in the Colleges of 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
will assist these committees in put- 
ting the program across. 

The general chairman this year is 
Charles Riley ’38. His assistant is 
William Barnum ’38. The chairman of 
the registration committee is Alexan- 
der Trainor ’39. Jerome Pasto ’38 has 
charge of the attendance committee, 
and J. Theodore Kangas ’38 will 
handle the news committee. The in- 
formation committee will be in charge 
of Paul Christner ’38, the ushering 
committee will take orders from 
Thomas Albright ’38, the arrange- 
ments committee will be headed by 
William Hamrick ’38, and the check- 
ing committee will be in charge of 
Kenneth St. John ’38. 


Kermis to Present Plays 


Kermis Club, dramatic organization 
of the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, will present for its 
annual Farm and Home Week pro- 
duction three one-act plays which 
will be given Friday, February 18, at 
8:15 in Willard Straight Theatre. 


The first play will be Jean Lee La- 
tham’s comedy “A Bed of Petunias”, 
the second “The Boor”, a Russian 
farce by the well-known Russian play- 
wright, Anton Tcheckov, and the third 
“The Man in the Bowler Hat”, a one- 
act comedy by A. A. Milne. 


The cast of “A Bed of Petunias” in- 
cludes Florence Dixon ’39, Charles 
Crittenden ’40, Agnes Clark ’41, and 
Alferd Krebs ’41. 


Gordon Strite ’38, Kermis president, 
plays the title role in “The Boor”, and 
is supported by Mary Elizabeth Gil- 
man ’40, and Alan Hermance ’39. 

The cast selected for “The Man in 
the Bowler Hat” is Genevieve Coth- 
ran ’39, Warren Burger ’39, William 
Foland Sp., Florence Strite *40, An- 
gelo Guglielmino ’41, James Peck ’40, 
and Robert Snowdon ’38. 





February 14-19, 1938 


MONDAY 

9:00—High School Judging Contest. 

10 :00—Student livestock-judging contest. 

11:00—Prices of farm products—G. F. 
Warren (repeated Friday, 11:00). 

1:00—Motion Pictures (new pictures 
every day). 

2:00—Welcome to the 3lst Farm and 
Home Week—Carl E. Ladd, dean 
of the New York State Colleges 
of Agriculture and and Home Ec- 
onomics, and Flora Rose, direc- 
tor of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

4:00—Where chick life begins (a motion 
picture in natural color)—A. L. 
Romanoff (repeated every day). 

8:00—Rice Debate Stage. 


TUESDAY 

9:00—Where do we need hard-surfaced 
roads and electric lines—T. E. La- 
Mont. 

10:00—New Interests in Rural Churches 
—W. H. Thompson, Field Secre- 
tary, Ohio Council of Churches. 

11:00—Adjustments that are taking place 
in New York agriculture—G. F. 
Warren. 

12:00—Twenty years’ experience in farm 
mortgage financing in the North- 
east—E. H. Thompson, President, 
Federal Land Bank, Springfield, 
Mass. 

2:00—Address—Dr. Edmund E. Day, 
President of Cornell University. 

4:00—Rural Philosophy—E. R. East- 
man, Editor, American Agricul- 
turist. 

8:00—Concert by University Orchestra. 


WEDNESDAY 


10:00—Diversification in New York agri- 
culture—H. V. Noyes, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Agriculture 
and Markets, Albany, New York. 
—4-H Club wood-chopping con- 
test. 

11:00—Price levels and cycles in agricul- 
ture and industry—F. A. Pearson. 

2:00—Address—L. J. Taber, Master of 
the National Grange. 

2:30—State wood-chopping contest. 

4:00—Indian trails and pioneer turn- 
pikes of New York—Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr. 


THURSDAY 


9:00—Is New York produce meeting 
competition from other states ?— 
M. P. Rasmussen. 

10:00—Who shall lead our dairy indus- 

tryP—Berne A. Pyrke, Agricul- 

tural Advisor, Sheffield Farms 

Company, Inc. 


—Problems facing northeastern 
dairy farmers—A. H. Packard, 
President, Vermont Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

11:00—Kernels, screenings and chaff—H. 
E. Babcock. 

1:30—Student livestock parade and 
showmanship contest. 

2:00—Address—Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 


velt. 

6:30—The 10th annual Master Farmers’ 
Banquet. 

8:00—Eastman Stage prize speaking 
contest. 


FRIDAY 

10:00—The milk situation—Fred Sexauer, 
President, Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association. 

2:00—Address—Hon. Herbert H. Leh- 
man, Governor of the State of 
New York. 

3:00—Dairy cattle sale. 

8:00—Kermis plays. 


Round-Up Club to Present 
Student Livestock Show 

Thursday afternoon of Farm and 
Home Week will again this year see 
the Judging Pavilion thronged with 
interested spectators to the Student 
Livestock Show. The show will start 
at 2:00 P. M., preceded by a parade 
at 1:30. Prominent judges will be at 
hand to judge the student’s ability to 
fit and show animals owned by the 
University. 

The general superintendent of the 
“Little International” is James Out- 
house ’88 who will be assisted by 
George Johnson ’39. The departmental 
superintendents are: dairy cattle, 
Richard Mandigo ’38; beef cattle, 
Franklin Strouse ’39; horses, Chester 
Gordon °38; swine, Robert Garland 
38; and sheep, Albert Harrington ’38. 


An Hus Department to 
Revive Yankee Auctions 
Old-time Yankee auctions which 
have flourished since the early settle- 
ment of this country will be revived 
Friday afternoon of Farm and Home 
Week when the animal husbandry de- 
partment will offer at public auction 
a number of choice dairy animals. 
Breeders will have an opportunity to 
acquire, at their own prices, founda- 
tion stock and herd bulls of Cornell 
University breeding. All animals will 
be carefully catalogued and will be 
available for inspection any day of 
the week preceeding the sale. 
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Dial 3401 


for 


Punches and Frozen Desserts 


Arctic Ice Cream Co. 





A LIVING PRICE FOR MILK, - 
How Can We Protect It ? 





November and December returns to New York 
state dairy farmers were the best in years. 

The Metropolitan Cooperative Milk Producers 
Bargaining Agency has gone on record in favor 
of a marketing agreement or order. This action 
was taken in view of the increasing menace of 
chiseling groups and dealers. 

This step is definite recognition of the surplus 
problem. More than this, it points the way to- 
ward solving it. The market can be stabilized 
only when every dealer pays the same price for 
the same kind of milk in the same market and 
when each producer regardless of where he lives, 
provided he meets Board of Health requirements, 
enjoys his share of the fluid market and also as- 
sumes his share of responsibility in handling 
surplus. 

Backed by a majority of producers selling in 
the New York market, it can be carried out. 


THE ONLY WAY A LIVING PRICE FOR 
MILK CAN BE PROTECTED AND MAIN- 


TAINED IS THROUGH UNITED ACTION 
OF PRODUCER GROUPS. 


A NEW YORK DAIRY FARMER 


February, 1938 


uernseys 


bring an active market ta you 


YOUNG MEN and dairymen of the future . . . tomor- 
row’s master farmers ... you know a successful 
business must have an active, profitable market. 

Guernseys provide this active market . . . they are 
a good business for you. Guernseys are the one breed 
whose numbers are expanding in every state of the 
nation. They are in constant demand. 

Golden Guernsey Milk finds a ready and profitable 
market. City housewives respect the Guernsey cow 
for her time-proven ability to supply their family 
with milk rich in flavor and butter-fat, in minerals 
and milk sugar... in vitamins and color-content. 

An active national organization is behind 
Guernsey cattle and the men who own them. The 
American Guernsey Cattle Club is the only breed 
association advertising milk on a national scale. 
Guernseys and Golden Guernsey Milk find a ready 
and profitable market in any locality. 

Guernseys are heavy, persistent producers. Fed 
largely on roughages, many cows give as much as 
10,000 pounds of 5 per cent milk annually. Guernseys 
are medium-sized, rugged animals. Their deep bodies 
make them capable of handling large quantities of 
coarse feed . . . facts which, combined with their 
early maturity, make the breed highly profitable. « 

During the next ten years, as today, the most 
fortunate dairyman will be the man who owns pure- 
bred Guernsey cattle. . .. Buy Guernsey cows and 
start a herd. 


For information ou establishing a pure-bred Guernsey herd, write 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 


First-prize Advertisement in a National Contest among Agricultural 
College Students, written by Lewis Reisner, U. of W. 





Devoted to 
Local 
Events . 


Volume XXXV 


Fire Destroys Horse Barns; 
Damages Estimated at $50,000 


A few charred timbers grotesquely 
silhouetted against a smoky sky was 
all that remained of Cornell Univer- 
sity’s spacious horse barns after they 
were swept by fire Friday afternoon, 
January 21. Damages are estimated at 
$50,000. 

The fire, which was of unknown ori- 
gin, started in the upper story of the 
southeast wing and was discovered 
about 2:30 by three CCC boys. Stu- 
dents and instructors who were in the 
nearby Judging Pavilion joined labor- 
ers in leading the stock out of the 
blazing building. All of the animals 
including six sheep used for experi- 
mental purposes, and all movable 
properties were saved. 

Three fire companies responded to 
the call, but were unable to cope with 
the blaze because of an inadequate 
water supply. They did, however, suc- 
ceed in saving the even more spacious 
cattle barns which were within 100 
feet of the blaze. Luckily there was 
little wind. 

In accordance with state policy, no 
insurance was carried on the building 
or its contents. Over 100 tons of hay, 
straw, and grain and some small ma- 
-chinery was destroyed. 

Some of the horses were out at the 
time of the fire, but among those lead 
to safety were many valuable Bel- 
gians and Percherons. R. M. Watt, su- 
perintendent of the horses, saw to it 
that the first animal removed was 
Don-A-Tation, prize Percheron stal- 
lion valued at nearly $2,000. Fifty- 
some horses have been distributed to 
other University barns. 

The horse barn was built in 1912 
and was one of the best of the Univer- 
sity’s barns. Its loss is deeply felt by 
all connected with the College of Ag- 
riculture, instructors and _ students 
alike. It will have to be replaced in 
the near future. 


Countryman Elects 
New Board Members 


The CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, at 
the end of its fall competition, Janu- 
ary 19, announced the election of 
eight new members to its staff. Elec- 
tions to the editorial board included 
George Abraham ’39, Betty Jane 
Banes ’40, Marjorie Bornholz ’39, Ar- 
thur Durfee ’40, Eugene Gerberg ’39, 
and Shirley Getman ’40. Those elected 
to the business staff were Robert 
Bear ’40 and Ellen Saxe ’40. 


The Campus Countryman 


Ithaca, New York, February, 1938 


CAMPUS CHATS 


The frosh have had their first taste 
of real Ithaca weather and nearly 
every day finds us engaged in a be- 
tween-class battle with the elements. 
Professors stagger across the cam- 
pus, bucking a powerful wind and 
clutching precious lecture notes, with 
hats pulled down over their faces 
and coat-tails billowing out behind. A 
good many of us swear we will never 
take another course in the Dairy 
Building. Coeds are clad in hiking 
boots and resemble immigrants from 
the old country with their hair tied 
up in a scarf to keep the curl in. We 
have had only one really good snow- 
storm so far, but are anticipating a 
baby brother to the blizzard of ’88 for 
the benefit of our, Farm and Home 
Week Visitors. 


A timid soul opens Mr. O. W. Smith’s 
door and gives a sheepish look in- 
ward. “Is Mr. Smith in”, he said 
trembling. “I-I-I got a card from him 
asking me to come in”, Mr. Gibson 
knew how he felt for other boys had 
come previously for the same reason. 
Mr. Gibson, jokingly said, ‘Now, 
George, why has Mr. Smith got you 
on the carpet?” The lump in the stu- 
dent’s throat felt as large as a golf 
ball. He gulped and said, “But, I didn’t 
get any bust notices!” It was Mr. Gib- 
son’s pleasant duty to inform the jun- 
ior that he was called to the office to 
receive his certificate for completing 
his 2-year course. Such was the ex- 
perience of many other of the former 
2-year students who were called to 
the the office to receive their certifi- 
cates. 


G.L.F. Committeemen’s 
Sons and Daughters Dine 


Sons and daughters of G.L.F. com- 
mitteemen studying at Cornell were 
guests of the G.L.F. Corporation at a 
banquet in the Dutch Kitchen, Thurs- 
day evening, January 20. The purpose 
of this gathering was to begin a closer 
acquaintance of the corporation with 
the generation following that which 
built up the corporation’s farm busi- 
ness. Five out of the hundred-odd stu- 
dents present were chosen to further 
this aim: Thomas Albright, Anne Du 
Bois, Raymond Miller, Leslie Nichols, 
and Charles Riley. 


Around the 
Top of 
‘*The Hill’’ 


Number 5 


Five, Ten, Twenty Years Ago 


1918—Twenty years ago—The pro- 
gram this year was colored by 
thought of war. Progressive farmers, 
faced with a shortage of farm labor, 
evidenced much interest in the tractor 
lectures and demonstrations. Univer- 
sity President, Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, spoke on “The Food Crisis and 
the Farmer’. The Home Economics 
College featured menus which were 
wheat and sugar savers. Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s price-fixing was a favorite topic 
for conversation. Kermis presented 
a play, “They Who Till”, written by a 
former student, Russell Lord ’17, 
while he was in training camp. 

1928—Ten years ago—The twenty- 
first Farm and Home Week brought a 
crowd of 5,100 people, about half the 
expected registration this year. Vis- 
itors heard the first Farm Life Chal- 
lenge contest. The highlight of the 
week was Professor G. F. Warren’s 
lecture on “The Cause and Probable 
Duration of the Present Depression”. 
The Home Economics College had 
been running three years as a sepa- 
rate unit and the Dairy building had 
been in use for four years, but the 
Plant Science and Farm Management 
buildings were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

1933—Five years ago—The Farm 
Management and Home Economics 
buildings were both used for the first 
time by Farm and Home Week audi- 
ences. One of the big attractions of 
the week was the co-ed milking cham- 
pionship directed by Viola Henry ’35 
who was then national champion milk- 
maid. It was won by Florence Moulton 
"34. 


Babeock Talks on 
Jobs to Ho-Nun-De-Kah 


At the meeting of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, 
honorary agricultural society, Janu- 
ary 12, H. E. Babcock, former general 
manager of G.L.F., told the members 
a few of the things he would keep 
in mind if he were a young college 
man. 

The first thing he advised was that 
young men take care of their health, 
while they still have it. He said that 
college boys should determine whether 
they were fitted for routine jobs in 
large organizations, or whether they 
were better at more independent 
work. Work in small organizations is 
best to seek, says Mr. Babcock, for it 
develops the ability to take responsi- 
bility. 
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The Importance of Nursery Schools 


During recent years, the number of 
nursery schools in the country has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Two 
general trends are largely responsible 
for this development. First, the gen- 
eral concern that each individual be 
given opportunity to start life 
equipped with adequate emotional 
controls and social adjustments that 
may make many of the present diffi- 
culties in adolescent and adult life 
easier. The preschool years are being 
recognized as of more developmental 
importance than any succeeding pe- 
riod of life. Systematic care is need- 
ed to assure adequate growth and de- 
velopment for the many and varied 
phases of the young child’s mental 
and physical being. 


Second, the movement of popula- 
tion toward cities has placed certain 
social and economic limitations upon 
family life. Play space is limited and 
an undesirable amount of adult su- 
pervision is found necessary. 


Nursery-school education nutures 
the many phases of child development 
taking place during the preschool 
years. It places special attention upon 
the mental, social and emotional de- 
velopment, including the formation of 
desirable habits and behavior pat- 
terns. As a result of its program, the 
school is not a substitute for the home 
nor is it a custodial institution. It 
supplements the home and helps par- 
ents understand the importance of 
each aspect of their child’s develop- 
ment and learn techniques of guid- 
ance. 


Campus Chaiter 


There always must be some topic of 
conversation that is uppermost and 
at this time it seems to be the pres- 
ence on the hill of a prowler whose 
occupation is to look in the windows 
of sorority houses and frighten the 
girls. As yet the police have been un- 
successful in tracking down the fel- 
low but we believe that if every case 
were reported to the proper authori- 
ties immediately, a stop might be put 
to this sort of thing before it turns 
into something of greater magnitude. 
The whole thing may have started as 
a prank or from curiosity, but will 
not stop there unless something is 
done. A thing like this should not be 
tolerated on the Cornell Campus. 


-Home-Ec Doings 
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MONDAY—FEB. 14 


9:30—The story of rayon. (Repeated 
daily at 10:36 a. m. and 4 p. m.) 

2:00—Welcome to the 31st Annual Farm 
and Home Week—Carl E. Ladd, 
dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Home 
Economics; and Flora Rose, Di- 
rector of the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics. 

6:00—Hour of singing. (Repeated daily 
at 6 p. m.) 


TUESDAY—FEB. 15 


10:00—When and how farm families bor- 
row. (Repeated at 3 p. m.)—Lu- 
cile Reynolds, Chief, Family Cred- 
it Section, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 
—New interest in rural churches 
—W. H. Thompson, Field Secre- 
tary, Ohio Council of Churches, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

11:00—Hospitality opens the door to 
friendship — Hostess Editor and 
Director of the Modern Home- 
maker, McCall’s Magazine, New 
York City. 
—How to select and care for furs 
—Harold Lazow, Furrier, New 
York City. 

12:30—Costumes from many lands. (Re- 
peated daily at 12:30 p. m.) 

2:00—Address—Dr. Edmund E. Day, 
President of Cornell University. 

3:00—A glimpse of what war means— 
Mary Crawford, New York City. 


5:30—Reception and dinner for mem- 
bers and friends of the New York 
State Federations of Farm Bu- 
reaus, Home Bureaus, and 4-H 
Extension. (Reception at 5:30 p. 
m.; dinner at 6 p. m.) 


WEDNESDAY—FEB. 16 


9 :00—Managing the family’s food; What 

shall we have today?—Hazel 
Hauck. 
—Some recent developments in 
dry cleaning your clothes and 
household furnishings—B. V. Nel- 
son, Vice-President, W. F. Fletch- 
er Co., Ithaca. 

10:00—Significant information about the 
textiles you buy. Pauline Barry 
Mack, Director of Home Eco- 
nomics Research and Professor of 
Textile Chemistry, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

11:00—Address—Flora Rose. 


2:00—Good coffee in any pot. Lecture- 
demonstration—Ellen Ann Dun- 
ham, Head, Consumer Service 
Kitchen, General Foods Co., New 
York City. 


From 
Van Rensselaer 


Hall 








3:00—Man’s quest for peace—Mrs. M. 
S. Dooley, Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Government and For- 
eign Policy, New York League of 
Women Voters, Syracuse. 

8:00—State festival in dramatics. Pres- 
entation of rural community plays 
that have won recognition for ex- 
cellence of selection and produc- 
tion. 


THURSDA Y—FEB. 17 


9:00—How the Social Security Act af- 
fects you—T. N. Hurd. 

10:00—How to use the basic dress in the 
wardrobe. (Repeated at 3 p. m.) 
—Gladys Adam, Clarice Cooking- 
ham and members of the Madi- 
son County Home Bureau. 


2:00—Addresses; Flora Rose, presiding. 
—Our personal responsibility at 
home and abroad.—Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Washington, D. C. 


3:00—Some objectives and problems of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 
—F. F. Hill, Deputy Governor, 
Farm Credit 
Washington, D. C. 

3:30—How books are published and 
why.—Frederick B. Melcher, Edi- 
tor, Publishers Weekly, and Pres- 
ident, R. R. Bowker Company, 
New York City. 

4:00—Rural life in Bulgaria (Illustrated) 
—I. T. Sanders, Jr., American 
University, Sofia, Bulgaria. 


Administration, 


FRIDA Y—FEB. 18 
11 :00—Radio—calling all peop!e—Mar- 
garet Cuthbert, Director of Wom- 
en’s Activities, National Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., New York City. 
2:00—Address—The Hon. Herbert H. 
Lehman, Governor of the State of 
New York, Albany. 
(For further topics of general in- 
terest, see Campus Countryman, 


page 65). 


Balanced Art 
On December 10, in the east lounge 
of Willard Straight, Ernfred Ander- 
son, Swedish sculptor, spoke inform- 
ally concerning art and its various 
forms. He gave a resume of the work 


_with different kinds of material and 
~ Stressed 


“completing a composition 
which is equally good from all four 
sides”. Members of Miss True’s 
Househoid Art classes were hostesses. 

Don’t forget to visit the Art Gal- 
lery, which is stressing paintings this 
term; in room 17 of Martha Van Rens- 
selaer. 
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WELCOME 


VISITORS 
EAT DOWNTOWN 


AT 


HOME DAIRY 
CAFETERIA 


143 E. STATE ST. NEAR 5&10’S 











Shop Where 


Savings 




















Are Greatest 


PURE BRED GAME CHICKENS 
GAME STAGS $5 
TRIO $12 PULLETS $5 
HATCHING EGGS 


Our games are very tough and hardy. 
— Best Layers — 













PENNEY’S 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


[PRnTine 


Service Backed By Years 





Try a few for real satisfaction 
NICHOLS HATCHERY 
| Rockmart, Georgia P. O. Box 84 































There are only three kinds of Investments 
which you can make 


1. Investments Which Remain Stable. 





2. Investments Which Decline In Value. 









; 3. Investments Which Advance In Value. 
of Experience 


You buy your clothes, your automobile, 
your food and other essentials on the basis of 
your belief in the integrity and skill of the 
manufacturers. In the same way you should 
buy your printing. 







Life Insurance is one of the Outstanding 
Investments which, as the Years 
pass by, Advances in Value 











During the past 38 years, over 1000 chrifty 
Cornell Agricultural students have created 
estates in excess of $5,000,000 by buying 
life insurance and annuity policies from the 


When you buy printing here you buy serv- 
ice and a product with a reputation backed 
by years of experience and fair dealing. That 
should mean a lot to you. 













Telephone 2271 


STOVER 


PRINTING COMPANY 


113-115 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 
Right and On Time Since 1909 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


For further information regarding a guaranteed life 
income beginning at age of 60 or 65, 











Consult the Local Representatives, 


CHARLES H. WEBSTER 
ROBERT L. WEBSTER 


100 White Park Place 
Phone 9278 
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Comprehensive Exams 


The trend in the Home Economics 
college is toward oral finals of the 
discussion type. In this trend, we see 
pointing toward a comprehensive ex- 
amination in the major’ subjects 
at the end of four yers. These oral 
finals have the advantage of test- 
ing just what the student knows. It 
gives the professor a better opinion of 
the student’s ability and knowledge. 
This type of final can cover more 
ground with greater ease to both in- 
structor and pupil. However, it is apt 
to be more nerve-wracking to the stu- 
dent than a written final is. On a 
written final, one can calmly consider 
the question and collect his thoughts 
before he writes his answer. A limited 
amount of material can be covered 
which may be an advantage if it hap- 
pens to touch what the student 
knows. A more nearly fair method of 
marking can be instituted if a writ- 
ten answer is given than if the pro- 
fessor has to rely on an impression. 
Finals should, however, not worry the 
student such a great deal. If he has 
done his work conscientiously 
throughout the term the final should 
merely serve the purpose of pulling 
this material together. 


Personalities of Farm-Home Week 


As usual, scores of features for 
homemakers are announced for Farm 
and Home Week by the New York 
state college of home economics. The 
program is even more extensive than 
in years passed and includes lectures, 
demonstrations, and exhibits relating 
to family life, textiles and clothing, 
foods and nutrition, household arts, 
household management, marketing, 
home-made products, hospitality, war 
and peace, fiction and music. 

Besides speakers from Corneil Uni- 
versity and from home bureaus and 
4-H clubs throughout the state, many 
others are listed. Among these are: 


DRUGS - CANDYS 








328 College Ave. 
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Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; Toni Tay- 
lor of McCall’s magazine, New York 
City; David A. Adie, state commis- 
sioner of social welfare; Dr. Mary 
Crawford of New York City; Clara 
Gebhard Snyder of the wheat-flour in- 
stitute, Chicago. 

Others are Lucille Reynolds, chief 
of the family credit section of the 
Farm Credit Administration; Helen 
McKinlay, lighting specialist, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Mary Gould Davis of Co- 
lumbia University; Margaret Cuth- 
bert of the national broadcasting 
company; Ellen Ann Dunham of gen- 
eral foods corporation; and Genevieve 
Forbes Herrick, journalist, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Farm and Home Week 
As the Student Sees It 


The latter part of February arrives 
and with it comes the annual Farm 
and Home Week with which we are 
all so familiar. Many of us enter with 
mixed feelings this opportunity that 
is afforded us. First of-all, it is a rare 
opportunity to meet people and talk 
to them. They are intensely interested 
in what we do at college and how we 
do it, and it is always interesting to 
tell them all we know of our building 
and work. A golden opportunity is 
granted to practice some of the the- 
ory that we have been learning dur- 
ing the year. Many famous people are 
gracious enough to come to Farm and 
Home Week and we get a chance to 
meet them and talk with them per- 
sonally. But this last point, that is so 
coveted by those that have the oppor- 
tunity, is the pet: grieve of most of the 
students. We are kept so busy enter- 
taining, preparing exhibits, etc., that 
like the average hostess, we don’t 
have time to enjoy our own party. 
We can’t get to hear those people in 
whom we are most interested. This 
year however a new system is being 
installed and it is hoped that a hap- 
pier adjustment will be realized. 





Food Features of 
Farm and Home Week 


If you believe that “a way to a 
man’s heart is through his stomach”, 
you will not want to miss a single 
one of the foods lectures and demon- 
strations which are taking place dur- 
ing Farm and Home Week. 

On Monday Miss Lillian Shaben, 
who is an assistant extension profes- 
sor in our Foods department, will 
make suggestions concerning “A 
Luncheon for a Winter Day”. Also on 
Monday there will be a display and 
demonstration on “Quality in Meat’. 


Further information concerning 
meat will be given by N. Beth Bailey 
Macheon of Swift and Company who 
will discuss “Modern Trends in Meat 
Buying and Cookery” on both Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 


Would you like to know more about 
how to use natural sugars? Then be 
sure to hear Charlotte Hopkins Mer- 
rill, a homemaker, talk on “Honey as 
Sweetening” on Tuesday. On Wednes- 
day you can also hear Ellen Ann Dun- 
ham, the head of Consumer Service 
Kitchen, General Foods Company, New 
York City, tell you about “Good Cof- 
fee in Any Pot”. The Foods depart- 
ment particularly recommends this 
feature to all homemakers. 


On Thursday and Friday’s sched- 
ule of “food features”, we see listed: 


Electric Mixers—A cake-making 
demonstration by Helen Kirkland who 
is assistant director of Home Ser- 
vice, New York State Electric and 
Gas Corporation, Geneva, N. Y. 


Budgeting with Breads—A talk by 
Clara Geahare Snyder of the Home 
Economics Department of the Wheat- 
Flour Institute, Chicago. 


Yeast Breads for Every Occasion— 
Given by Lucille Bower, in charge of 
research and testing food products 
for the. Grange League Federation 
Products Company, Inc., Ithaca. 





- Welcome Visitors for Farm and Home Week 


Ic Views of the University Buildings and Gorges 


- FILMS - TOWELS 


Soda Fountain Service 


Che Hill Drug Store 


C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


SOAPS . CIGARS 


Open Evenings 


Phone 2482 
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A Common Expression in Town 








and on Campus 





You can depend upon the cooperation 
of a group of high-grade, intelligent 
craftsmen at the Ithaca Engraving Co. 










You can get it at 


THE COLLEGE BOOK SHOP 


OPPOSITE SHELDON COURT 





Makers of printing plates of all kinds, 









in black and white and in color. 

















We Buy or Sell | 
USED TEXT BOOKS 


CASH or LIBERAL TRADE in ALLOWANCE 






NEWSPAPERS — MAGAZINES 
GREETING CARDS — TYPEWRITERS 









Ithaca Engraving Co. 


Seneca and Tioga 


— We Pay Dwidends — 








Prop. D. O. FLETCHER ’23 


WELCOME ! 


FARM and HOME WEEK 
VESERRD ERD 6. eve 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


AND THE 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


THEN VISIT 


Ithaca’s Oldest, Largest and Most 
Modern Department Store... . 


ROTHSCHILD’S 


STATE AND TIOGA STS. DIAL 2711 
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H. N. Wells started his 24th year on 
his job December ist. Mr. Wells of 
Claremont New Hampshire holds sec- 
ond place for length of service as 
County agent in that state. He gradu- 
ated from Cornell University and 
started work in Sullivan County, New 
Hampshire, on December 1, 1914. 


12 

Paul C. Stark is a nurseryman and 
orchardist for the Stark Brothers 
Nurseries and Orchards in Louisiana, 
Mo., where the headquarters are lo- 
cated. The company, of which Stark 
is also chairman of the board, has ten 
branches in the country. His son, 
Paul C. Stark, Jr., is a sophomore in 
the Ag College here at Cornell. 


13 

Frans E. Geldenhuys, PhD ’17, is in 
the Southeastern European countries 
where he is commercial counsellor for 
the Union of South Africa. His son, 
age 15, attends school in Switzerland; 
his daughter, age 15, attends school 
in Rome. His address is South Afri- 
can Legation, Piazza dell’ Independ- 
enza 3, Rome, Italy. He hopes to visit 
Cornell and the United States in a 
year or two. 


14 

Charles H. Ballou is professor of 
entomology at the Escuela Nacional 
de Agriculture and chief of the sec- 
tion of entomology of the Centro Na- 
cional de Agricultura, in Costa Rica. 
His address is Apartado 1368, San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 

Elmer Snyder is a pomologist in 
charge of Western grape production 
and breeding for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. He is living at Route 
3, Box 552, Fresno, Calif. 


15 

Hugh F. Macomber is with the 
Federal Foods and Drugs Inspection 
Service. He lives at 3105 Weaver Ave- 
hue, Baltimore, Md. 

Arthur W. Wilson is sales promo- 
tion manager of the Fitzgibbons Boil- 
er Company, manufacturers of air 
conditioners and steel boilers, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. He 


moved September 1 from Piainfield, 
New Jersey, to Roosevelt Road, Com- 
po Beach, Westport, Conn., so that 
the family can try life along the sea 
shore. 

16 

Seymour W. Davenport is manager 
of Fairland Farms in Kinderhook. 
Two years after he graduated from 
Cornell Mr. Davenport took over the 
managership of this farm. It now 
consists of 600 acres of fruit and gen- 
eral crops. There is also a large herd 
of Holstein cattle. 

Mr. Davenport has two daughters, 
Ann and Judy. 

Francis T. Hunter is now president 
of “21” Brands, Inc., liquor importers, 
New York City. Formerly he was 
newspaper publisher in Westchester 
County; second ranking tennis play- 
er in the U. S. at one time; and re- 
cently he was co-promoter of the 
Vines-Perry professional tennis tour. 

George D. Spencer is assistant of- 
fice manager in the accounting de- 
partment of the American Oil Com- 
pany, 122 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City. He is married and 
lives at 183 Lenox Road, Apartment 
D2, Brooklyn. 

Percy Wood is selling insurance in 
Ithaca. His home address is 214 Wil- 
lard Way. 


20 
Frank L. DuMond, director of the 
Grand Rapids Public Museum, tells 
about their new fireproof, windowless, 
$175,000 museum which will be oc- 
cupied in July, 1938. We are sure we 
all would like to see it. 


| 


Ruby M. Odell is teaching in the 
Wesquahic High School at Newark, 


N. Y. Her address is 1035 Hunterdon 
Street. 
22 

Louis A. Zehner is working with the 
national farm loan associations in 
N. Y. and Mass., where he is assis- 
tant secretary of the Federal Land 
Bank of Springfield, Mass. He has 
three children and resides at Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

24 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Brokaw have 
announced the arrival of a son, John 
Arthur, born January 13, 1938. 

°25 

Clayton E. Whipple of Perry, Cor- 
nell’s former acting supervisor of In- 
dian education and spervisnr of ag- 
ricultural education at Dryden and 
Marion, sailed October 6 for Bulgaria 
where he will aid in Bulgarian Recon- 
srtuction Work. Whipple is also 
American representative of the Near 
East Foundation in Bulgaria, having 
acted as government advisor for the 
past 3 years. Recently he has been 
in the United States in conference 
with rural leaders. 

°26 

Truman A. Parish has a daughter, 
Ann Louise, born September 28. Par- 
ish is head of the department of eco- 
nomics at the New York School of 
Agriculture at Alfred. He recently 
moved into his new air-conditioned 
home. 

Mrs. Harold W. Robins, nee Eliza- 
beth B. Emmons, began work August 
23 as a home demonstration agent in 
Lamoille County, Vt. Her address is 
Box 255, Morrisville, Vt. 

Since May 1, 1937, William W. Walk- 
er has been with the Dravo Corpora- 
tion, working as a salesman in the 
Keystone sand division. He lives at 
7110 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

27 

Charles Bowman was married to 
Doris Reid of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
October 16, 1937. They were married 
in the Trinity Chapel of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Springfield, Mass. 
Chuck is working for the Federal Land 
Bank of Springfield. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Welcome Farmers’ Week Visitors 


A tour of the Cornell campus is not complete 
without a visit to an important Cornell institu- 
tion—The Co-op. Here you will find on display 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKS LE.S. LAMPS 
CORNELL SOUVENIRS 
and 


POST CARDS 


and thousands of other items that may be of 
interest 


Drop in at the Co-op. any time. It’s convenient and interesting and friendly 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


BARNES HALL OPPOSITE WILLARD STRAIGHT 











QUALITY and SERVICE 


ARE ESSENTIAL FOR A BUSY PRINTER 


Se 


Cornell's popular busy printers 


The Norton Printing Company 
Where Service Is A Habit 
317 E. State Street opposite Strand Theatre 
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The Bowmans are living at 83 Sum- 
ner Avenue in Springfield and Chuck 
reports that Doris is having a lot of 
fun with the vacuum cleaner. Know- 
ing his attitude toward gadgets we 
wonder if Doris has help in her house- 
hold mechanics. 

Ethel A. Hawley is head dietitian at 
Sailor’s Snug Harbor, Staten Island. 

With the arrival of Joan Audrey on 
September 26, 1937, Chuck House has 
four children, two boys and two girls. 
He grows “spuds”, canning crops and 
milks forty to fifty Holsteins on his 
farm at Avon. 

29 

Norval G. Budd is district manager 
of the G.L.F. at Cobleskill, N. Y., 
where he resides at 6 Washington 
Avenue. 

Gerald A. Rathjen is with the Out- 
post Nursery Company, Ridgefield, 
Conn. He lives at 169 Main Street, 
Ridgefield. 

Uncle “Zeke” Ruzicka writes that 
he is producing the sweet-smelling 
rose on his farm at Chatham, N. J. 
The family in conjunction with part- 
ner Jean E. (Saltford) B.S. ’30, now 
numbers a boy and two girls; 6-4-2 
years. 

J. Victor Skiff is field agent for the 
Bureau of Game in the Conservation 
Department at Albany. 

30 

Erma Lewis is an Institutional Man- 
agement instructor at the A. & M. Col- 
lege at Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Earl Barker Pattison, who is an ap- 
praiser for the Federal Land Bank, 
announces the birth of a second son, 
Norman Scott, on November 3, 1937. 
His wife was the former Marjorie Rose 
30 of Hobart, N. Y. Earl is taking 
Graduate work at Cornell besides his 
work with the Land Bank. 

Art Ringrose has accepted a posi- 
tion as poultry inspector in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, working under 
Prof. J. Holmes Martin, former Editor 
of the Sickle and Sheaf and now 
Grand Vice-President of the fratern- 
ity. He wrote two pages about the 
beauty of Kentucky so he apparently 
is enjoying it there. 

Muriel E. Starr is now teaching 
home economics at the Knickerbocker 
Junior High School, North Troy, New 
York. She resides at 549 Second Ave- 
nue. 

Arthur C. Stevens of 314 E. Seneca 
Street, Ithaca, married Eleanor Hutch- 
ings Crosby on August 21, 1937. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stevens will reside at 12 
Greenridge Avenue, White Plains, N.Y. 

31 

Monroe C. Babcock and Mrs. Bab- 
cock have a daughter, Caroline Louise, 
born November 19. Mr. and Mrs. Bab- 
cock live at RFD 3, Ithaca. 

Lowell Besley is an assistant pro- 
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fessor of forestry management at the 
University of West Virginia and di- 
rector of University Forestry Camp 
Alvon, Greenbrier County, W. Va. Lo- 
well is married, has a son, and resides 
at Rebecca Street, Suncrest, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Last year George A. Earl, Jr., was 
proud that he was still single but he 
is equally proud now that he is mar- 
ried to Miss Winifred B. Danforth. The 
wedding took place at Greensboro, Vt., 
November 17. Mrs. Earl was formerly 
the Home Demonstration Agent in 
Orleans County, Vt. 

Philip C. Eisman is associated with 
the Borden Company as Research Bac- 





teriologist, in the main laboratory of 
the Milk Products Division. His busi- 
ness address, the Borden Building, 15 
Renwick Street, New York City. 

Margaret A. Noble, now Mrs. Sidney 
W. Barnes, is working in the bacteri- 
ology department of the Strong Me- 
morial Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. She 
lives at 77 Whiteford Road, Rochester. 

32 

Frederick H. Anderson is associated 
with Benton and Bowles, Inc., 44 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. He lives at 
73 Sagamore Road, Maplewood, N. J. 

Gustav E. Kappler is in the real es- 
tate and insurance business at Lake 
Ronkonkoma. His address is Medford, 
N. Y. 

Harold E. Olsen, former manager of 
the Brooklyn Cooperative Egg Auc- 
tion, is now assistant manager of the 
Cooperative G.L.F. Egg Marketing 
Service, Inc., 363 Greenwich Street, 
New York City. 

Elma G. Oster, formerly at the 
Broadacres Sanatorium, Utica, is now 
a student nurse at the Strong Memo- 
rial Hospital, Rochester. Her address 
is Helen Wood Hall, care of the hos- 
pital. 

T. A. Pasto, principal of Newport 
High School, was married to Miss 
Louise Morris of Syracuse on Thanks- 
giving Day. Mrs. Pasto is a graduate 
of Teacher’s College at Albany and is 
teaching Latin and French at Perth. 


75 


Richard Rozelle married Mildred 
Almstedt ’35 July 3 at Binghamton. 
Dick is teaching Agriculture at Akron 
and Mildred is doing part-time work 
as demonstration agent for the Home 
Bureau in Niagara County. 

Donald A. Russell and Mrs. Russell 
(Isabel M. Guthrie) ’33 have a son, 
Donald Asa Russell, Jr., born Septem- 
ber 11. They live at 108 Florida Ave- 
nue, Alexandria, Va.; Russell works in 
the production credit division of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

°33 

Ida M. W. Alpin of Newark, N. Y., 
and John N. Brownrigg, Jr., of New 
York were married at Sage Chapel, 
November 9, 1935. 

Marian E. Giles is in the State 
Health Research Bureau, Albany, 
where she resides at 2 Woodlawn Ave- 
nue. 

Mr. and Mrs. John G. Hanshaw have 
a daughter, Mary Kathryn, born April 
5, 1987. Mrs. Hanshaw was formerly 
Augusta Laun ’33, and they are now 
living at RFD 1, Ithaca. 

J. C. “Bunny” Page is an account- 
ant for the Egg, and Poultry and Pro- 
duce Marketing Services of the G.L.F., 
eleven units in all. His address is 1 
Hudson Street, New York City. 

George F. Rooney, Jr., is the mana- 
ger of the Flora Villa and Graymont 
Apartments, 723 Gholson Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where he lives at 789 
North Crescent Street. 

Edward J. Smith, manager of the 
G.L.F. fertilizer manufacturing plant 
in Canastota, married Clare B. Ma- 
honey of Ithaca, on October 9. 

Mike Sullivan is working for the 
Chilean Nitrate Company. He is lo- 
cated in Ithaca, where he has charge 
of the Education program of the com- 
pany for which he works. His office 
is at 1 Parkway Road. 

On Oct. 2, 1937, Howard J. Vinni- 
combe, Jr., married Dorothy Whelan 
of North Cohasset, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harlan A. Wheeler 
have two children, Harlyn Ann and 
Allan T. Mrs. Wheeler was formerly 
Evelyn Dostie ’33. 

34 

Elizabeth Bell, a dietitian at the 
Cornell Infirmary, married Harry S. 
Powell November 25 at Newburgh, 
N. Y. They will make their home in 
Ithaca. 

May B. Bjornsson married Dr. 
Harry B. Neel, fellow-surgeon at the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., on 
July 28. Neel graduated from Washing- 
ton and Lee University and Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. Their ad- 
dress is Knowlton Apartments, No. 8, 
Rochester, Minn. 

Mr. and Mrs. George G. Cook have 
a son, George Jay Hart, born Decem- 
ber 30, 1937. The family is living at 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































76 


Homer but George teaches Vocational 
Agriculture at McLean and Scott. 

George W. Davis is in the fish and 
game service at Montpelier, Vt. 

Homer de Graff is doing Graduate 
work in ornamental horticulture. He 
is also doing landscape work in Ith- 
aca. His address is 408 Stewart Ave. 
He is enjoying married life. 

Mary K. Heydweiller, a stenograph- 
er in the College of Home Economics, 
was married to Dirk Benson Septem- 
ber 25. They live at 310 Elmwood Ave., 
Ithaca. 

Last September Pauline Keeses 
started her duties as dietitian in the 
John Jay Dining Halls in Columbia 
University. Her address is 106 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York City. 

Tuure Pasto and Mrs. Pasto have a 
son, John Dahlman, born November 
15, 1937. He should be on the Big Red 
Baseball team in about twenty years. 

Pasto has received a new appoint- 
ment as acting State coordinator in 
addition to his position of project 
manager of the Ithaca branch of the 
Soil Conservation Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Stanley S. 
Greene ’15, who formerly held the co- 
ordinator job, is now with the infor- 
mation department of the regional of- 
fice at Williamsport, Pa. 


°35 


I. B. Adelbert and K. F. Schmidt ’34 
are co-proprietors of the Sunrise 
Dairy, a retail milk business. On Oc- 
tober 1 they took possession of their 
own building, 1010 South Avenue, 
Westfield, N. J., where both the of- 
fice and depot are located. They are 
now operating nine trucks compared 
to two a year ago. Adelbert became 
engaged to Barbara Finken of West- 
field in October. 


Alice Bennett, who married Harold 
E. Planck last August 28, received her 
Master’s Degree from Purdue prior 
to her marriage. She is now Assistant 
State Supervisor of the W.P.A. Nur- 
sery Schools in Indiana. Her address 
is 434 Green Street, Tipton, Indiana. 
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Helen Butterick assumed her duties 
last August 15 of home demonstrator 
agent in Windham County, Vt. She is 
located at Brattleboro, the county 
seat. She was formerly in extension 
work at Cornell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon E. Church 
have a son, Allison, born January 9, 
1938. They are making their home at 
425 East Post Road, Mamoroneck, 
N. Y. 

Kenneth Coombs and Bertha Tomp- 
kins were married December 28, 1937, 
at the bride’s home near Ithaca. 
“Ken” is the 4-H Club Agent in Chau- 
tauqua County with offices and home 
at Jamestown. 


Stella Gould and David Fales, a 





graduate of Idaho State, were mar- 
ried December 19, 1937. They made a 
trip to Bermuda during the Holiday 
season and now Mrs. Fales is contin- 
uing with her work as Associate 4-H 
Club Agent in Dutchess County while 
Wave is 4-H Club-Agent-at-Large with 
headquarters at the central office in 
Ithaca. 


Caleb Hobbie recently accepted a 
position as Soil Conservation Agent 
in Erie County with offices in Buffalo. 
Since graduation he has been em- 
ployed first by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration in Springfield and since 
last summer by the _ International 
Harvester Company in Utica. 

Cc. P. Keyes, who did graduate work 
in 1935 and 1936, and who instructed 
Floriculture for a short while at 
Washington State, is back at Cornell. 
He is managing the Cornell conserva- 
tory greenhouse and is doing research 
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work in preparation for his Doc- 
tor’s degree. Already he is known for 
his interesting work done with con- 
servatory plants belonging to tropical 
climes. 

Andrew J. (Jack) Nichols is mar- 
ried and spends his time as assistant 
county agent in Orleans County. 

James Nicholls, after having worked 
a year in Oklahoma, has returned to 
Cornell to do research work under 
Prof. Hunn. Jim says it is true that the 
wedding bells will ring next June. 
His present address is 114 Overlook 
Road. 

Helen Louise Osborne, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Burr of Chuqui- 
camata, Chile, married Herbert C. 
Cockeram of Brooklyn, N. Y., August 
16, 1937. Mr. Cockeram is associated 
with the Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt Com- 
pany of Brooklyn as a chemist. 

Margaret R. Robinson is teaching 
Home Economics in Baldwin Junior 
and Senior High School, her alma 
mater high school, on Long Island. 
Her address is 37 Oakmere Drive, 
Baldwin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Miles Standish 
have a son, Carlton Elion. Mrs. Stand- 
ish was the former Ruth Boheim ’35. 

Barbara Lee Stearns was married 
to Rodmann M. Fellows ’35 at Scars- 
dale, N. Y., on November 25. Mr. Fel- 
lows is a soil conservationist and is 
the camp chief technician at Sheds, 
N. Y. 

Harold Sweet started his duties Jan- 
uary 15 as County Club Agent in Lewis 
County. Recently he was with the Soil 
Conservation Service in Essex County 
and before that he was teaching Voca- 
tional Agriculture at Harrisville in 
Lewis County. His headquarters are 
at Lowville, the county seat. 


CORRECTION 


Louise Manley ’33, who is a clerk in 
Agricultural Economics, is not mar- 
ried to Harry Morris as was stated in 
our last issue. We beg her humble 
pardon. 
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409 College Ave. 
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